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THE SOWER’S REWARD. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MARY POWELL.” 
CHAPTER XIII.—BITTER EXPERIENCE. 
Tue day before they left France, Mr. Hobson pointed 
out to his daughter an advertisement in a provincial 
newspaper, to the effect that Professor Villanos was 
about to recommence his lectures, and having some 
spare time would readily dedicate it to a few private 
pupils. 
Mr. Hobson regarded his conduct with great repro- 
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bation, and shared Adeliza’s pity for Juana; there- 
fore, with her concurrence, if not at her suggestion, 
he wrote him the following terse note: ‘ Professor 
Alphonse Villanos is informed that his wife and 
daughter are now living in very indigent circum- 
stances at Baréges, and that his wife, in addition to 
her other trials, is afflicted with blindness.” 

‘Tf that does not make him send her a portion of 
his earnings, he’s a pitiful fellow,” said Mr. Hobson. 
‘‘ But, unfortunately, there are many pitiful fellows 
in the world.” 


cca PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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When Villanos got the letter, which was long on 
the road, his first thought was, ‘‘ Is there any money 
in it?” though who the money was to come from it 
would be difficult to say. His next thought was, ‘A 
new pupil, perhaps.’”” Great were his chagrin and 
disgust, therefore, at finding both his hopes dis- 
appointed. The letter irritated his curiosity and his 
temper. He examined the postmarks, the hand- 
writing, and was quite ataloss. The thought that 
his marriage was known aggravated him. He felt 
little pain at Juana’s blindness, little pleasure that 
Marcella yet lived. ‘That child must be—let me 
see—eleven or twelve, by this time,’? mused he; 
‘‘ignorant and gawky enough, no doubt. She had 
better not cross my path. Who has Juana been 
making a pitiful story to, I wonder ?” 

He took refuge as usual from disagreeable thoughts 
in his pipe, which was now his only solace; and 
stretched his long arm back to the table for the torn 
Bible, a leaf of which he applied to light his pipe 
with, in sheer wantonness. He sat and smoked and 
meditated on his prospects, and the more he meditated 
on them, the gloomier he grew. 

His lectures did not take. He was left with empty 
benches. He hunted up his old pupils; some had 
gone elsewhere—some received him coldly. A few 
private pupils remained ; he attended them, but not 
for long. His manners and morals had worsened of 
late; they did not suit respectable families. Un- 
pleasant stories were in circulation which he did not 
live down. His habits were unpunetual and irregular. 
When he made his late appearance, he was not always 
quite sober. Thus he disgusted the few who might 
have befriended him; found himself paid off; found 
himself passed in the streets by those whe knew him 
well enough; could get no new. connections nor any 
recommendations ; lived upon credit till the publicans 
would not credit him with a glass of spirits, nor the 
restaurateurs with a plate of salmigondis. He began 
to be in want. 

He had lived on Poltrot to the extent of his friend’s 
patience. Poltret would do nothing for him now, and, 
to be quit of his wearisome importunity, disappeared 
from his usual haunts. Villanos no longer found him 
in his lodging, nor in the places of dissipated amuse- 
ment where they had been accustomed to spend much 
of their time together. This chafed him the more 
because he was convinced he was purposely getting 
out of his way to avoid helping him, 

This position became intolerable. Threatened, 
bullied, objurgated by those to whom he owed heavy 
reckonings, ruin stared him in the face, The old 
woman left him, after reproaching him bitterly, 
because she could get neither food nor wages. He 
saw the moment was approaching when, unless he 
would starve, he must beg. Already he had con- 
verted everything of value into money. 

In despair, he started to his feet, and caught sight 
of himself in a mirror. ‘‘ What a wreck I am!” 
thought he. ‘A few months ago, I was a handsome 
man; now I look like a ruffian, a beggar, astarving, 
pitiful wretch.” He mused on the past,—his father 
was dead ; his family, his kinsmen, had long cast him 
off. He found at last that his heart knew pity, for 
he pitied himself. 

“Shall I put an end to myself? No, for I have 
no mind to die. I’m not so sure that nothing will 
come after. One would live as long as one can. If 
I were to die this minute, nobody would shed a 
tear. 
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His eyes were suffused for a moment. ‘TI was 
called a youth of promise—performed, too, very fairly, 
till I became acquainted with Poltrot. Ah, that 
villain, Poltrot! ’Tis he has undone me, De. 
moralised me first, and forsaken me at last.” 

He quitted the house, because solitude was becom- 
ing intolerable. He was faint with hunger—would 
gladly have eaten of the scraps daily given heggars 
from the table d’héte; and no man gave unto him. 

Two little half-naked boys, fit for Murillo to paint, 
were sitting beside the gutter,—one eating a cheese. 
cake, the other a huge piece of bread and an onion. 

“Oh, how good! give me some!” said Villanos, 
making believe to make believe, and ready to devour 
the food before his eyes. 

‘*Take—eat—” said the child, sweetly, and ex- 
tending both his hands; while his companion 
jealously guarded his cheesecake. Villanos caught 
at the crust and bit off a single mouthful, but could 
not swallow it. His throat swelled, his eyes were full 
of tears, which he turned away to hide. 

‘Ts it come to this?” thought he, as he passed on, 
‘‘ Babes and sucklings pity me, though men are hard 
as stones. I will seek Poltrot once more; I cannot 
starve, I cannot steal, and yet thera is no other 
alternative.”’ 

He knocked at Poltrot’s door, with a dejected mien : 
for he would probably be told he was still absent. 
To his relief, Poltrot opened it himself, and bade him 
come in. He followed him into his sitting-room. 
Poltrot closed the door, rested his knuckles on the 
table, and looked at him fixedly. 

‘‘Have mercy on me, my friend!” burst from 
Villanos’s lips. ‘‘I amin extremity. Help me, orI 
shall die of hunger; for I have no one else to look to, 
and though it is true I ama sorry character, unworthy 
of compassion, yet, bad as you may think me, and as 
I really am, I cannot turn thief.” 

On this, Poltrot interrupted him, and said, with a 
smile, “I am all the more bound to help you, 
because it was I who robbed you.” 

‘‘Robbed! robbed me?” repeated Villanos, in 
wonder ; ‘‘ what can you possibly have taken from a 
fellow who has not a centime to cross himself with?” 

‘‘ Ah, you had a treasure, and the treasure of all 
treasures,” said Poltrot, still smiling, ‘and here it 
is,” opening a drawer, and taking out a volume 
which Villanos at once recognised as his torn and 
despised Bible. 

**Ah, for such a theft as that,” said Villanos, 
faintly laughing, ‘‘you will never be sent to the 
galleys. Why, the book was nearly torn in pieces!” 

“That is true enough, but the portion which 
escaped destruction has been sufficient to work an 
extraordinary change in me. It has changed my 
heart!” 

‘‘Indeed! indeed?” cried Villanos, intensely 
interested, ‘‘ but are youreally speaking seriously ?” 

‘Most seriously, and never more so; and it is 
quite manifest tome that God, in his love, has worked 
a miracle in my heart. Come, sit down, and I'll tell 
you all about it.” 

Villanos didso, and fixed his eyes on him as though 
he would read his soul. 

‘One day,” said Poltrot, ‘‘I called when you were 
out, and, on entering your room, and not finding you 
there, I looked about for a book wherewith to pass 
the time till you returned. My eyes fell on this book, 
which was then lying on the table. I opened it, and 


seeing it so much torn, concluded it must be of very 
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little value. I turned it over, however, and presently 
was struck by these words: ‘Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest,’ Without troubling myself very much as to 
what might be the meaning of this verse, it yet made 
a deep impression on me. For some time I had 
become dissatisfied with myself and everybody else, 
and this dissatisfaction haunted me wherever I was, 
or whatever I was doing; I felt, in spite of myself, 
that my life was a failure, that it did not, could not, 
make me happy; and that, cost what it might, I 
must make some change. What if to become a 
Christian would cost me some ridicule, if Christians 
were, as they often seemed, really happy? Why not 
try whether it would answer? However, my bad 
habits again got the upper hand of me, but in the 
end I could not but feel that the passage had struck 
home. I wished to know more about the book, and, 
fearing lest you should refuse to lend it to me, I took 
possession of it, and went away without longer wait- 
ing for you. On my return home, I devoured—yes, 
Villanos, that is the right word—all the pages which 
you had left untorn, and the more I read, the more I 
was led to see the truth.” 

Villanos was greatly struck, and the further the 
conversation was prolonged, the more he was 
astonished. Even had he not been so, he could 
not have openly sneered at a man of whom he 
came to ask bread. But in their very early days 
it had been Poltrot who led, and Villanos who 
followed. He knew the man thoroughly, knew 
that he never pretended to be better than he was, or 
to be the thing he was not. He had been bold in 
sin, he would be bold for the right. Villanos was 
dumb; he was not changed, but he saw that such a 
thing was possible, which he had always hitherto 
scoffed at, and in the presence of Poltrot he felt 
himself look exceeding small and debased. 

‘What a selfish wretch I am!” cried Poltrot, 
suddenly. ‘‘ Here am I talking of myself while you 
are faint for want of sustenance. You shall have 
something directly.” 

And he bestirred himself with alacrity to clear the 
table of books and papers and spread it with all that 
a bachelor’s cupboard could afford, which made no 
mean spread, though a miscellaneous one. 

Villanos hastily took bread and wine, but his appe- 
tite was gone, his brain was at work, his tears were 
ready to fall into his cup. 

‘What strange things you tell me,” said he, 
deeply sighing, and leaning back in his chair. ‘I 
now remember as perfectly as possible the circum- 
stances under which I bought this book. There was 
a colporteur in the diligence that was carrying me to 
Eaux Bonnes. He entered into conversation with an 
English tourist, and spoke with such unction of his 
work, that it roused all the evil in my nature, and I 
spoke to him harshly, offensively. Afterwards an 
accident happened to an outside passenger, and the 
colporteur acted towards him in such a friendly 
manner, that it was impossible not to respect him for 
it. The other passengers began buying his books, 
and, as it was the only way I could show some con- 
sideration for him, I bought one also; but, after a 
hasty glance into it, never read a page of it from that 
time to this.” 

‘You had better do so now,” said Poltrot, ‘‘ and 
read it from end to end, as I have done.”’ 

‘‘T remember,”’ said Villanos, ‘‘ an observation he 
made at the time to one who was purchasing of him 
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—‘ You cannot read in the dark! No more can you 
read the Holy Scriptures without the light of the 
Holy Spirit; but it is given to all who ask it of the 
Father in the Son’s name. Ask, and ye shall receive, 
that your joy may be full.’ His words took root in 
my memory, you see, though not in my heart.” 

‘The long germinating seed may bring forth fruit 
at last,’ said Poltrot. ‘Test the truth of the 
promise without delay, as I have done; and, Vil- 
lanos, as we have been brothers in sin, let us be 
brothers in Christ!” 

He held out his hand; Villanos grasped it. 


CHAPTER XIV.—BRIGHT AT LAST. 


His mind was so full of new and overwhelming 
thoughts, that he was on the point of departing 
without the material assistance of which he was in 
need—a true proof that the new leaven was working 
in him. Poltrot remembered it, however, and putting 
money in his hand with a Christian benevolence to 
which he had hitherto been a stranger, said,— 

“Till you get straight again, consider me your 
banker. I know you'll come right at last.” 

‘¢Poltrot! I don’t deserve—” 

‘‘Oh, my Villanos! what do I, what do any of us 
deserve? I owe my God ten thousand talents, and 
shall I deny you a few pence? Let us not strike a 
balance between our respective sins, but grasp like 
drowning men the hand of Him who says, though 
they be as scarlet, yet shall they be white as wool.” 

Villanos burst into tears. 

‘‘T’m weak,” said he, ashamed. 

‘‘ Dear, dear Villanos,” said Poltrot, ‘‘let us kneel 
down this moment and ask—I will ask—for pardon 
and peace and strength according to our day.”’ 

Villanos dropped on his knees and hid his face. 
He was as subdued as a child. Great utterance was 
given to Poltrot; he asked for just the very help 
they both needed, in language so fervent and un- 
hackneyed that it sank into the heart. They rose, 
embraced, and parted. Villanos went straight home 
to his solitary house, let himself in, closed the door, 
sat down and opened his book as if it contained sen- 
tence of life or death. The first words he read were, 
‘« Whatsoever ye shall ask in the Son’s name, he 
will give it you.” 

Villanos spent the remainder of the day in the 
study of the word of God. A rush of new and 
overpowering thoughts prevented his noting the 
lapse of time till it grew dusk; then he went to a 
restaurant, paid off his score, had supper, and sought 
out the old woman who had left him. 

‘You may come back now,” said he. 
money.” And he gave her some. 

His strong nature was undergoing no temporary 
ineffectual change. For days and nights he hardly 
ate or slept. When he met Poltrot they held com- 
munion— 


“‘T have 


“* Such as it behoved 
Men to have held and God to have approved.” 


One day, when Villanos went home, he found a 
stranger had called in his absence, who wanted to 
take lessons of him. This pupil was the precursor 
of several others: a stream of regular employment 
set in. With the new year he was able to begin a 
new course of lectures, which were well attended, 
and he sent his first earnings to his wife, in a letter 
addressed to her at Baréges. But Baréges was then 

ccc 2 
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shut up in snow and ice—no post reached it. Mean- 
while Juana and her little daughter were running 
very short of supplies. 

“Here is an old packing-case, mother,” said 
Marcella, dragging it in with all her might. “I 
should think we might burn that. There are foot- 
prints of large paws all across the back yard, I 
think they must be a bear’s; but if you bid me, 
I’ll go across.” 

‘¢No,” said Juana, ‘‘ I would ratherendure the cold. 
You must break up the packing-case, even if I have 
to make it good afterwards, and use it for fuel as 
long as it will last. I do not believe, however, the 
bears will show themselves in daylight. What is 
that noise ?” 

“Oh dear! I left the back door open while I 
dragged in the case,” said Marcella, and she ran off 
to close it. Then she broke up the packing-case, 
which her mother helped to wrench asunder when 
she got a good hold. The exertion served to warm 
them. The wood crackled famously while it lasted, 
being full of turpentine, and the pot-au-few boiled at 
a gallop. ‘This pot-au-feu contained a curious collec- 
tion of scraps, that in most households would have 
been thrown on the dust-heap or given to the dogs, 
poultry, or pigs; but necessity had made them good 
economists, and by a little management the mess was 
even savoury. Marcella anxiously considered, how- 
ever, that their fuel would be exhausted before 
nightfall, and that, in spite of her fears, she had 
better cross the yard before it grew any darker. 
The gate with the broken hinge, which had from the 
first been too heavy for her to lift, now stood im- 
movably ajar in consequence of a frozen mass of 
snow. She looked this way and that, and then, with 
light footprints that scarcely left any trace, she 
darted across to the wood-house and tugged at a great 
log which she had hitherto found too much for her 
strength, and had therefore left till all the lighter 
portions were consumed. Now and then she paused, 
fancying she heard a loud breathing or saw a stealing 
shadow, but resumed her work with fresh energy. 
At last she got the log half across the yard, breaking 
her nails thereby and getting many a scratch. She 
paused for a little to pity her fingers, pull out a 
splinter, and draw breath. Then she thought she 
would give just one look outside the gate. How 
dreary and lonely it was! Across the snowdrifts she 
saw a living object slowly moving, and stood in- 
tently watching it. It was a man—evidently a 
man—but so enveloped in shaggy wraps that he 
might almost have passed for a bear walking on its 
hind legs. His collar was turned up over his ears, 
his slouched hat was tied down with a handkerchief, 
his figure was bent with the labour of toiling through 
the snow, he supported himself by a stout staff. He 
seemed to be coming to the hotel. What a pleasant 
novelty a visitor would be! 

As Marcella stood motionless, watching his ap- 
proach, she became aware that another living being 
was similarly engaged. On a piece of broken rock, 
overhung by one or two seared pines, very com- 
posedly sat a bear on its haunches, apparently much 
interested in the prospect of a little animal diet, 
though that animal should be aman. Marcella was 
paralysed when she first saw it; then, forgetful of 
everything but the unconscious traveller’s danger, 
she cried aloud,— 

‘Master! master!” 

He did not seem to hear her. At the same instant 
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the bear began to move. Desperately she looked 
around her, seized a large stone, and rushed towards 
the man. 

‘Master! master!” she shrieked; and then, as 
he looked around at her, ‘‘ Meurice! Meurice!” 

“Ha, my little girl! is it you?” said he, plea- 
santly, in his dear, accustomed voice. 

“‘ Meurice! there’s a bear behind you!” she cried, 
breathlessly ; and with an energy and precision that 
were astonishing in a girl of her years, she took good 
aim and hit the bear such a blow on the nose, that, 
like a sensible animal, he turned about and slowly 
retreated. 

‘¢ Well done, Marcella!’ cried Meurice, laughing 
joyously. ‘‘ You have saved my life, my girl, I believe. 
Thad no idea Master Bruin was watching me. Seeing 
myself so close to the hotel, I believed myself, as 
people are too apt to do, fairly in port.” 

**Oh, what an escape you’ve had! Oh, how glad 
I am!” cried she. 

At the same instant, the report of a gun was heard 
behind the rock. Meurice paused to look round. 

“Qh, don’t stop!” cried Marcella, dragging him 
towards the house. ‘It is doubtless old Joachim, 
the discharged soldier, who is fond of a shot at the 
bears. Do come in!” 

“Right willingly,” said Meurice. ‘I’ve come 
through the snow on purpose to see you.” 

‘‘Oh, how good!” 

Juana had felt her way to the open door, and was 
waiting in great anxiety. 

“Why, how long you have been absent, my 
child!” said she, as she heard her voice, ‘ What 
have you been about? Who is with you?” 

‘¢ Meurice, mother.” 

‘‘Meurice ? Oh, how delightful! welcome, wel- 
come ! ” 

‘A bear was watching him, mother, but I threw 
a stone and frightened it.” 

‘“«'Yes, you cannot think how dauntless she was,” 
said Meurice. ‘‘ And she took so true an aim, too! 
She has probably saved me from a bear’s hug.” 

** My child, how glad I am you did so well! Come 
in, come in, Meurice. Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord. What could make you brave 
such inclement weather ?” 

“This time I come to you as postman,” said 
Meurice. 

** As postman ?” 

‘Yes. A letter was lying for you at the office at 
Luz, and I heard the postmaster say, unconcernedly, 
‘It must lie by till the spring; nobody can reach 
Baréges at present.’ He added that it was a money 
letter, and when I thought how much it might be 
needed, even before I knew the letter was for you, I 
offered to take charge of it.” 

‘*Oh! how good of you! A money letter? it must 
be from Miss Hobson—no one else cares for us. 
Draw close to the fire, Meurice, while Marcella is 
preparing the supper—I am sure you must want 
something to warm you.” 

‘‘T must say that your potage smells very good, 
and the warmth of the chimney corner is very ac- 
ceptable.” 

‘Will you read the letter to me ?” 

‘“‘ By allmeans. Humph! Itis not from the person 
you thought. You must prepare yourself, Juana, for 
a little surprise.” ° 

‘‘Nothing can surprise me much now, I think,” 
said Juana, beginning to tremble. 
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‘Hear, then :— 

«My wife,—An unknown hand has acquainted me 
with your poverty and your blindness. For the latter, 
it is the will of God, but none the less a great afflic- 
tion, requiring special grace to bear. To alleviate the 
former, I send you the first money I have taken for a 
long time. I can ill spare it, but you want it more. 
You may think me rich, but it is not so. May the 
Lord have you in his keeping, and soften your hard 
lot! My blessing on Marcella. 

‘“¢ «Thy husband, 
**« Alphonse Villanos.’ ” 

‘Oh, what a blessed letter!” cried Juana, tears 
running from her sightless eyes, while Marcella began 
tocry too. ‘The first I ever had from him all these 
long years !—so kind, too, and generous! Give it me 
that I may kiss it and keep it next my heart. No, 
read it again first, that I may know every word.” 

To Meurice it had not seemed particularly kind, 
though he read it in a kind voice. Now his voice 
was yet kinder, as he dwelt deliberately on every 
sentence, pausing between each. 

‘Let me look at my own father’s writing,” cried 
Marcella. 

‘« Kiss it, Marcella, kiss it two or three times,”’ said 
Juana, ‘“‘and then give it me to kiss and to keep. 
Ah! Villanos must be greatly altered to talk in that 
serious way of the will of God! What think you, 
Meurice? May he not haply be converted ?” 

‘‘The Lord’s hand is not shortened, that he cannot 
save,” said Meurice. ‘‘ Who can bring a clean thing 
out of an unclean? Only the Lord. He turns the 
hearts of men as the rivers of water.” 

‘‘Rely on it, he has turned Alphonse’s heart,”’ said 
Juana. ‘Oh! who could have thought it? I wish 
I knew where he was, but you do not say he has 
sent any address.” 

‘He has not. He would know you could not write 
to him, being blind.” 

‘But I might have got another to write for me,” 
rejoined Juana, ‘‘ whoever I got to read me the letter. 
However, where so much is good, I will not com- 
plain. I have got it in writing, you see, that he 
acknowledges me for his wife, and Marcella for his 
daughter. Kiss me, Marcella. The more I think of 
it, Meurice, the more I am convinced there must be 
a work of grace in his heart.” 

‘‘There is no reason why there should not be,” 
said Meurice. ‘‘ Let us make it the continued subject 
of prayer.” 

‘‘T have done so, already.” 

‘‘ Why, then, here is the answer, no doubt. Many 
a believing wife has obtained by prayer the con- 
version of an unbelieving husband. It is precisely 
such prayer as the Lord loves to answer. But it 
must be prayer without ceasing.” 

Here a gruff voice outside the window made them 
all start. 

‘* Hold, friends! Are you so busied indoors as to 
have no ears for your neighbours? ‘There are bears’ 
traces all about your house, but I’ve put one of them, 
at any rate, out of the way of mischief.” 

‘It is Joachim,” cried Marcella, running to the 
door. ‘‘Come in, Joachim. What, have you killed 
the bear ?” 

‘That have I,” said the old soldier, triumphantly, 
‘“‘ and a precious big fellow he is, too. Weighs three 
hundred pounds if he weighs one! LEighty francs 
premium into my pocket, besides the skin and the 
carcass. I bring you a fino fresh steak for your 
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supper, neighbours; tender as a chicken, and such a 
flavour! Cook it before it gets cold.” 

‘‘Stay and sup with us, then, Joachim.” 

“‘Well, I don’t care if I do. Company is better 
than loneliness, any day.” 

And many a good story did he tell while the 
savoury steak was cooking; and many a pleasant and 
pious saying was added by Meurice; nor did they 
separate for the night without prayer and psalmody. 


CHAPTER XV.—MEURICE’S REWARD. 


THERE was great cheer in Baréges while the bear 
lasted ; plenty of meat, and few to share it. An 
avalanche fell and made the road impassable, so that 
Meurice had to remain Juana’s guest some days, to 
the satisfaction and benefit of all. He helped to dig 
out a path more vigorously than any, for he was the 
only able-bodied man in the gang. Whatever his 
hand found to do, he did it with his might. Many a 
stroke of work was done by him that would have 
been left till the spring. He it was that chopped up 
the heavy logs that were beyond Marcella’s strength, 
broke the ice, drew the water, and did many an odd 
thing besides. Then, in the long evening, they sat 
round the fire, and old Joachim and one or two 
others were quite glad to make their way to them for 
the sake of cheerful, profitable, soul-stirring talk, 
and to hear Meurice read scripture narratives, and 
expatiate on them afterwards, and to kneel while 
he prayed, and to make the empty hotel kitchen re- 
sound with many a loud psalm of praise. A bear 
cutlet, dressed by the experienced Joachim, fortified 
them for their cold walk home, reckless of avalanches, 
wolves, and bears. 

Marcella was very happy at this time, and Juana 
more so than she had been for many a long year: 
her temper was manifestly improved. Meurice im- 
proved Marcella in writing and accounts, gave her 
some instruction in geography—as well as he could, 
that is, without the aid of maps, except those that 
hung in the travellers’ room, and were to be found in 
one or two old railway books. He left Baréges at 
length, followed by grateful blessings. 

It was many months afterwards, quite late in the 
spring, that the colporteur, in the exercise of his 
calling, found himself in an inn, not very remote from 
the earlier scenes of our narrative, where he was 
dining in the travellers’ room. A gentleman who 
had been for some time intently watching him, and 
in such a manner as rather to embarrass him, at 
length rose from his seat, and came to the table at 
which Meurice was sitting. Without any preface ho 
said,— 

‘Were you not last summer at Eaux Bonnes, and 
were you not engaged in selling the Bible?” 

‘‘Qertainly I was,” said Meurice, surprised, and 
looking attentively at him. The face—a handsome 
one, that had seen a good deal of wear and tear— 
seemed familiar to him, but the expression was very 
different. Soon his recollection returned. ‘ Did we 
not travel together in the diligence?” said he, 
questioning the stranger. 

‘We did so,” said Villanos, taking his hand and 
shaking it heartily, ‘‘ and now come into my private 
room, for I have some astonishing things to tell you 
of that Bible which you sold me on alighting from 
the diligence.” 

Meurice followed him in mute wonder, and 
Villanos, as soon as they had reached his room, 
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closed the door, made him seat himself, and with 
great fervour and eloquence related to him what we 
already know; neither concealing the plain facts of 
his career, nor extenuating his faults. "When he 
came to his destitution, the apparent desertion of his 
friend, his applying to him in the last extremity, and 
Poltrot’s unexpected reply, tears came into his eyes, 
and he spoke with passionate gratitude of the long 
forbearance of God and the riches of his mercy. Nor 
was Meurice less affected; they wrung each other’s 
hands again and again, and exclaimed, ‘Oh, praise 
the Lord with me, and let us magnify his name 
together.” 

‘*'You were instrumental in all this good,” said 
Villanos ; ‘‘ there could not be an unlikelier subject 
for good of any sort than I was; and yet you stood 
your ground, and ended by victory over me. Take 
courage then, colporteur of the sacred word of God! 
for whether you are made aware of it or not, the 
work which you are carrying on has His blessing on 
it, and shall not return unto Him void.” 

‘No, no,” said Meurice, with animation, ‘‘ I have 
His own injunction, ‘In the morning sow thy seed, 
and in the evening withhold not thy hand, for thou 
canst not tell which will prosper, this or that.’ 
‘Paul may plant, Apollos may water, but it is God 
that giveth the increase ;’ and when the good seed is 
sown, it may be even with weeping, and takes root 
and springs up and brings forth, as it has in your 
instance ;—believe me, the sower has his reward!”’ 

What will it profit to give minor details after this— 
that Villanos sought his wife, and, guided to her by 
Meurice, found her at Biarritz, whither the kind 
Hobsons had summoned her to avail herself of 
the skill of the famous oculist? that he found her 
just as her eyes, having previously been operated 
upon, were about to be tested for the first time, and 
that her first sight was of her husband? What need 
to relate, except with the utmost brevity, that the 
friendship between the Fairfords and Hobsons, having 
gone on increasing from their first acquaintance at 
the baths, the two families were now repeating their 
tour more leisurely, Adeliza and John Fairford as 
engaged lovers ; and that Edward Burton, the young 
artist, having surmounted his money difficulties and 
obtained a good professional connection, was now on 
his way to Rome? These are but accessories sub- 
ordinate to the deeper interest that attaches to the 
Colporteur and his Reward. 
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TueRE are many things which an inquisitive and 
intelligent British publie is always wanting to know. 
I place myself at the service of that inquisitive and 
intelligent public. A fearful war has desolated 
Europe. Here'in our sea-girt isle, as faint echoes of 
its horrors reach us, we shudder and turn pale. As 
we read we writhe in agony, as if it were our own 
flesh and blood lying dead on the hillsides by the 
Rhine or on the banks of the Meuse. But war is good 
for trade—good for the gunsmiths of Birmingham and 
Liege, good for the foundries of Newcastle and 
Seraing, good for those who fatten Irish bacon, or 
ship across the salt seas Australian hams. It may 
be so, but that is a matter which admits of doubt. 
What is clear is, that the war has lifted up our 
English newspapers enormously, and that it has en- 
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riched their proprictors with golden gain. They 
grumble, of course—an Englishman who does not 
grumble would be a miracle—the advertising depart- 
ment is bad, the expenses of war correspondents are 
heavy, even telegrams have to be paid for. All this is 
true, I admit; but, at the same time, I am well 
warranted in asserting that never have there been 
such wonderfully prosperous times for those who 
make newspapers, and for those who sell them, as 
during this fearful Franco-Prussian war. 

I will speak of the newspapers first. There are 
some to whom the war has brought no additional 
circulation, or, at any rate, but a very little increase 
on their usual sale. I have met with more than one 
newspaper proprietor who has put on a very long 
face. Of course, as the public buy at the cheapest 
market, the obvious inference is that the penny papers 
are selling more extra numbers than those of higher 
price. I have reason to believe that this inference is 
correct as well as obvious. Yet there are exceptions 
even to this rule. One weekly paper which meta- 
morphosed itself into a daily found neither cheapness 
of price nor the public demand for war news of such 
a character as to warrant its daily issue. Papers 
are popular as wellas people. The newspaper reader 
has his special organ, which he supports in preference 
to any other. Thus we see one penny daily advertising 
itself as first-class, another as being the largest paper, 
another as having the largest circulation of any in the 
world. Asa rule, the papers have gained in circula- 
tion immensely by the war. At one of the largest 
wholesale newspaper offices in the city, this increase 
was estimated at one-third. ‘‘ We used to do 40,000 
Tele’s,” said the proprietor to me, ‘‘ and now we do 
60,000 a day.” Asregards the illustrated newspapers, 
it may be safely assumed that the war has increased 
their circulation one-fourth. It has also led, as was 
to be expected, to the appearance of fresh rivals in the 
field. Two war papers were started in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fleet Street, but I should much question 
their success. The inferior character of their wood- 
cuts would repel rather than attract. The weekly 
papers not illustrated have not been particularly 
benefited by the war. Their news is out of date, 
the public have read it before. Once or twice the 
Sunday ones have had an additional sale, and yet 
surely, if any need the rest of the Sabbath, it is the 
newsboys of London. On the Sunday after the news 
arrived of the fall of the Empire and the establish- 
ment of the Republic, so intense was the excitement 
that newspapers were sold in the streets of London, 
just as if it had been an ordinary week-day. Thero 
were the newsboys in the Strand, at the corner of 
Chancery Lane, in all their favourite week-day 
haunts. It isto be hoped that such a sight may 
not be seen again in our time. Abroad one is not 
surprised at such a thing. In Brussels, for instance, 
the Sunday afternoon is the great time for the sale 
of journals. All through the war ‘“ L’Indépendance 
Belge,” the leading paper of the country, has 
regularly published four editions, and on a Sunday 
afternoon you saw it in every one’s hands. In 
England we profess to remember the Sabbath and 
to keep it holy. 

One or two days were especially distinguished by 
the extraordinary demand for papers. On the 
memorable Saturday already referred to, this was 
remarkably the case. Second, third, and fourth 
editions of the morning papers appeared, and of 
the evening papers also. As an illustration of 
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the way in which these latter pushed their trade, I 
may mention that on one occasion, as a friend of the 
writer was returning home at midnight, the Strand 
was alive with boys selling the last edition of an 
evening paper which had just appeared. On the 
Monday following the memorable Saturday of the 
surrender at Sedan, the extra sale of the leviathan 
firm not a hundred miles west of Temple Bar was, 
of all the morning papers, no less than one hundred 
and nineteen thousand—a number never before sur- 
passed. On August 8th, when the news of the first 
German successes arrived, the firm in question sold 
as many as ninety-five thousand extra. This only 
refers to the first or second editions of the morn- 
ing papers. I fancy later editions and evening papers 
are sold principally in the streets by boys, who pur- 
chase directly from the publishing offices. Their sale 
is much affected by the wet weather. To many of 
them a rainy afternoon means starvation. The after- 
noon of Sept. 5th was very wet, and thus while the 
morning papers that day found their sale reach a 
maximum, ‘t was not so with the evening papers. As 
the wet weather cleared the streets of their customers 
the newsboys had rather a bad time of it that night. 

Perhaps the paper that has most benefited by the 
war is the little evening one published in Catherine 
Street, which must have had a circulation almost 
rivalling that of the mest successful morning papers. 
Few people grudge a halfpenny, and surely the latest 
telegram from the seat of war is worth that price. 

From the facts and figures already given, it is clear 
the English are a newspaper-reading people—perhaps 
the most so in Europe. Even in great cities such as 
Antwerp, as the writer can testify from personal ex- 
perience, the many are quite satisfied with reading 
the bulletins as they are pasted up in the Place Verte, 
and which do duty for our second and third editions. 
“Even the steady advance of the German armies,” 
wrote one of our contemporaries in the second week in 
August, “hardly arouses the Parisian from his old 
habit of waiting till nightfall for his daily batch of 
news; whilst, as a rule, the subjects of King William 
are quite content to look for the latest intelligence in 
the little official orange-coloured bulletins which 
figure on the Berlin advertising pillars.” There was 
a time, and that not far remote, when only the 
Londoner read his daily paper. It isso no longer. 

I must now speak of the newspaper medium of 
circulation. It is not enough that a newspaper be 
published: it must have a sale as well. Not one 
reader in a hundred goes to the newspaper oifice for 
his paper. Asa rule, Paterfamilias is supplied by 
his newsagent, who gets it direct from the office, or 
from some large house, but the 200,000 copies of 
the evening halfpenny paper are sold almost entirely 
by the little ragged boys who, as City Arabs, are 
the terror of old ladies and of the police. It is 
something to utilise them and to turn their irre- 
pressible energy into proper channels. As to the 
war, it is to be feared they have little sense of its 
horrors. It is enough for them that it brings them 
golden gains. A writer in a daily contemporary, re- 
ferring to this subject, says: ‘‘ One little urchin told us 
yesterday thathe hadearned as much as eight shillings 
in an hour anda half. To earn this he must have sold, 
atthe ordinary profit, twelve quires of twenty-six copies 
each, but a single speculator of this class has been 
known to consume in one day no less than thirty 
quires, or 780 copies.”’ I have heard of lads making 
as much as two pounds ten shillings a week by the 
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sale of ‘‘ Echoes.” No wonder, then, that the trade 
is popular, and that there have embarked in it 
adventurers from other callings and pursuits. It is 
easy to see that in some cases the profits are large. 
It is not always that a gentleman is particular about 
his change: it is not always, if he is, that he gets it. 
I was in an omnibus the other day, and unfortunately 
handed a sixpence to a young scapegrace who had 
tempted me into the purchase of a paper at three- 
pence. In the twinkling of an eye my friend had 
disappeared. Determined not to be done, I got out 
of the omnibus and rushed to the first group of 
newspaper boys standing near. Sure enough, in the 
midst of them, there was my young friend. I should 
not have known him: all the boys were much alike— 
equally dirty and ragged; but he knew me, and a 
little touch of conscience left in him made him a 
coward. ‘If you please, sir, I can’t get no change,” 
he exclaimed, as he ran to me with the sixpence in 
his hand. Fortunately I was enabled to do so for 
him ; but there are many who do not, and thus a lad 
often gets an additional profit—a profit still further 
increased when, as he often does, he sells the same 
paper over again. It is not always a gentleman 
wants his pocket stuffed with papers. He looks at 
the telegram, and that is enough ; the newsboy picks 
up the dropped paper, and it is again in the market. 
Of course some spots are much more favourable for a 
lucrative business than others. In the neighbour- 
hood of the Mansion House, the Stock Exchange, the 
Royal Exchange, the harvest is rich indeed. The 
boys there often refuse to sell a paper for less than 
double its price, and if you only offer them the 
regular sum, insolently tell you to go and fetch one 
for yourself. As much as a shilling has been paid in 
the city by wealthy men eager to get the latest news. 
The members of the Stock Exchange, particularly, 
are supposed not to care for change ; it is clear, then, 
some of the lucky lads do well. As to what use they 
make of their money, that is not quite so clear. 
Possibly it goes as lightly as itcomes. Of course the 
boy ought to save it; but, dear sir, respected madam, 
it is no easy thing to put old heads on young 
shoulders. I have known youngsters in respectable 
life fail to be as wise as their elders. Parental 
example is not always effective, and these ragged 
ones rarely confess to the existence of fathers. 

One then may safely assume that there is quite an 
army of lads, who otherwise would have no sort of 
occupation to keep them from mischief and ruin, who 
are reaping a little harvest out of this horrid war. 
A boy soon learns to know his trade, how to invest 
his coppers, and where to sell his wares. His desire 
is a good bill: perhaps he cannot read it, but if 
it has very large letters and few of them on it, he 
knows it is safe to go in for an extra quire. There’s 
Mary Anne, for instance, a young woman connected 
with the halfpenny evening paper: ‘‘ When the letters 
are big, and there aint many on ’em,” she knows trade 
will be good, and acts accordingly. Mary Anne has 
long abandoned the retail, and is now a wholesale 
dealer. She trusts the boys when they have spent all 
their money, as boys are apt to do, and thus gives them 
another chance of earning an honest penny. Thus 
she has rather a large connection, as they do not 
give trust at the publishing office, and she says she 
rarely makes bad debts. Her trade is not in reality 
so risky as you might fancy, and at any rate her busi- 
ness is large. She is said to dispose of as many as 





5,000 copies per day. It may interest the reader to 
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be told that as many as 600 boys are engaged in the 
sale of this paper alone in the streets of London. 
They have their regular beats, and they rarely inter- 
fere with one another; a boy would most assuredly 
‘‘cotch it” if he did. Originally the boys were 
selected by the publisher from the ragged schools of 
London: this is not so now, the trade is thrown open; 
and the atmosphere of the publishing office is not 
pleasant when the weather is warm. It is not so 
much cleanliness that is wanted as spirit, and to the 
possessors of such, if they have but the requisite 
capital, the trade is a promising and tempting one ; 
but the spirit of these lads is a sore trial. It is hard 
to make them wait patiently while a paper is print- 
ing, they are as mischievous as monkeys. The other 
day I was in the publishing office of a daily journal, 
and found the space in front of the counter barricaded 
with strong timbers, with iron spikes on the top. 
‘‘Ah,” said I, “‘ what, do you expect the Prussians 
here?” ‘Oh no,” was the reply, “but we are 
bound to do something to keep the young rascals in 
order.” Having thus alluded to one of the amiable 
weaknesses of our young friends, I may take the 
liberty of mentioning another, and that is, their un- 
scrupulousness ; they will get the better of you if 
they can. Do not believe all you hear. When the 
boy tears along the street shouting out, ‘‘ Hevening 
‘ Hecho,’ second hedishun,”’ see that you are supplied 
with a second edition, or you may miss the latest 
news as to the ‘‘’Elth of the hex-hemperor,” or the 
‘March of the Proossians on Paris.” 

I scarce know whether so humble an individual as 
myself may venture to speak of the special corre- 
spondents who are now scouring France and Germany 
for news. If we are to believe Mr. George Augustus 
Sala, he receives for his contributions ‘‘ the pay of 
an ambassador!” It is not to be supposed that 
Dr. Russell, who writes of Crown Princes as if he 
had lived with them all his life, receives less; and 
assuredly the arduous task they undertake, the 
knowledge of languages required, the difficulties 
they have to encounter, the inconveniences and 
dangers they have to run, ought to be taken into 
account when the question of remuneration is con- 
cerned. In this Franco-Prussian war the corre- 
spondents have had much to put up with. It is 
true, with one unhappy exception, none of them 
have been killed (the gallant officer alluded to seems 
needlessly to have exposed himself to the enemy’s 
fire), but many have been arrested as spies, have been 
infamously treated by French and Prussians alike, 
and have had a narrow escape of being shot. In 
one newspaper office I heard twelve gentlemen had 
been accepted and sent out as special correspondents; 
but, said my informant—and this was some time 
after the war had broken out—only five at present 
have turned up. We may be sure that the missing 
ones had no easy time of it: at the best, they 
could but hope for a speedy return to the frontier ; 
but most of them went farther and fared worse. 
Times seem to have been as bad for the artists as 
for the writers. A sketchbook in your pocket was 
sure to bring down on you the suspicions of the 
powers that were—French and Germans alike; nay, 
even, it often went hard with those who wore the 
red cross, and belonged to an ambulance. A friend 
of the writer’s, a fine old Genevan pasteur, was thus 
captured, and only set at liberty after personal inter- 
views with Bismarck and the King of Prussia. 
Nevertheless, nothing daunted, the special corre- 
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spondents have kept us au fait as to the war. Ac. 
tually, in London, we have known more of it than 
the people of Paris, or the officers of France. British 
journalism, regardless of expense, has been equal to 
the emergency. As usual, British gold and British 
pluck have triumphed. In this respect, London does 
not stand alone: the daily papers of Manchester and 
the North are not content to fill up their columns with 
extracts cribbed from the London journals. They 
have their own correspondents, who supply them 
with original letters quite equalling those which 
appear in the best of the London papers. 





THE CATTLE-SHOW SEASON. 
Tne Agricultural Hall in Islington opens again this 


month with its annual exhibition of fat oxen, fat 
sheep, fat swine, and other well-fed farming stock, 
brought together to illustrate in the face of all the 
world the progress we are making in the art of pro- 
ducing animals for the food of man. Time was, and 
that not long ago, when bulk and weight of flesh 
were regarded as the desideratum in the raising of 
cattle for the market; and most of us can recall to 
mind some prodigious instances of success in that 
direction. But we have of late years found out that 
mere bulk is not the most desirable quality in an 
animal which has to be eaten, and that there are 
other qualities of far greater value; and consequently 
the prizes awarded to the successful exhibitors now 
fall into the hands of those who study symmetry and 
proportion as well as weight and size, and whose 
claim rests rather on the improvement of the several 
races than upon the doubtful merit of producing 
individual specimens of an abnormal size. 

Not that the great agricultural show is limited to 
the exhibition of fat cattle, though that may be the 
predominant idea with the public, especially with 
that section of them who do not attend the exhibi- 
tion. Together with the results of the cattle-farmer’s 
labour and skill, we have brought before us, in the 
sides and the ample galleries of the vast building, 
the means by which in a great degree such results 
are achieved. Every species of food for cattle is 
exhibited on the gallery stalls, which year after year 
teem with ponderous growths of vegetables, that, 
taken together, afford a spectacle sufficiently startling 
to one unacquainted with the triumphs of cultivation 
in this department. Mangolds which would choke 
the throat of a forty-pounder cannon—cabbages 
which it would take a strong lad to lift from the 
ground singly—turnips rivalling ottomans in dia- 
meter—with various other edible roots to match them 
in bulk and solidity—all prove to us that dame 
Nature is ever ready to meet man more than half- 
way, to conspire with the tiller of the soil, and to 
respond with ever prodigal liberality to all his en- 
deavours to stimulate her productive powers. We 
need hardly revert to the working cattle, man’s 
fellow-labourers on the farm, who come to the show 
to be seen, and perchance to be sold—or to the 
almost endless repertory of machines and imple- 
ments which crowd the space above stairs and below 
—secing that we have done justice to these useful 
creatures and subtlo inventions in times past, and 
need not repeat ourselves here, preferrings for this 
once to look atthe subject from another point of view. 

Tho season of the Cattle Show, inaugurating as it 
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does the season of Christmas, has been growing in 
attraction for several years past, and notably so since 
the removal of the annual exhibition from Baker 
Street to Islington; and there are now probably 
more visitors to London from what have been called 
the bucolic classes during the cattle-show days than 
during the whole of the remainder of the year. 
Other classes come as well, and that in crowds, for 
it is a characteristic fact with regard to this exhibi- 
tion that there seems to be really no section of the 
community to whom it is not more or less interesting — 
a fact which perhaps may be partly accounted for by 
the fondness for animals which happily is a growing 
feature in the popular character, and that admiration 
of inventive skill which is no less so, though it is of 
more recent birth. Apart, however, from predilec- 
tions of this kind, the grand science of agriculture, 
which is the pride and pet of English landholders, is 
naturally interesting to all Englishmen. Every 
thinking man among us knows that this subject is 
not merely an important but a vital one, and that 
not only the well-being but the very existence of our 
swarming communities depends upon the science 
which has for its final aim the getting out of the soil 
in one shape or other—in bread, meat, vegetables, 
or fruit—the material sustenance of the multiplying 
millions. At one time in our history the business was 
simple enough, and wasmanaged by verysimple people; 
but with the increase of the population the simplicity 
of agriculture has vanished by degrees, and year by 
year the task of equalising produce with consumption 
becomes more and more difficult. It is assumed by 
some writers that we never ean raise produce to the 
level of consumption; but such an assumption is not 
probable, and there are not wantiig men competent 
to judge who maintain thé eontrary, and who contend 
that if we were restricted by any national mischance 
to our own resources, the agriculturists would find 
means and methods of feeding tis out of our own soil, 
even were the population far greater than it is now. 
Meanwhile, the really great mat is he who can get 
more out of the land than his predecessors have done, 
who, to quote a time-honoured phrase, ‘can make 
two blades of grass grow where but one blade grew 
before,” and to such a man we até all disposed to be 
grateful. The Agricultural Show reveals to tis what is 
constantly doing in this grand business, and it is small 
wonder, thetefore, that it is visited by pérsons of all 
ranks, from princes and peers down to the humblest 
of the working classes who can find a spare shilling. 
There is one anomaly, however, which has often 
struck us while mingling in this crowd, and that is, 
that the actual tiller of the soil and care-taker of 
the herds—the labourer of whose labour the most 
interesting portion of the collection is the result 
—is not to be fotind amongst the visitors, or at 
least only in comparativély tare and exceptional 
cases. We can hardly wotider at this, looking at his 
actual condition—as it has lately been faithfully 
represented it these columns—but we regret the 
circumstances tione. thé less; and with regard to the 
absent labotitéer we retatk that surely it is time that 
the misery, ptivation, and sqtitlor, which scem to be 
almost his #6rthal lot, should @éase to oppress and 


degrade hits, We iiay be allowed further to hope 


that the meastités Which have lightened the burdens 
of the Trish cultivator may be followed by others 
which shall have the speedy effect of rendering the 
lot of our own labourers more tolerable. 

The visitor from the country who comes sight- 
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seeing into London at the closo of 1870 will find a 
number of things worth looking at which are 
altogether new to him. Many works of importance, 
and some of striking vastness and beauty, have been 
brought to a state of completeness within the last 
year or two. One such is represented in our illus- 
tration, where the artist has introduced the north- 
country farmer in the act of traversing the Holborn 
Viaduct in loving company with his wife and 
daughter. He is faced by a walking sandwich—in 
this instance appropriately cnough a beef sandwich— 
who, under the auspices of Ceres, parades the cattle- 
show placards, reminding all and sundry that the 
exhibition is now open. Of course our top-booted 
friend has been to the show already, and has reckoned 
up the prize cattle, after thumbing their flanks, 
poking at their plump haunches, and handling them 
duly as only a farmer knows how; and he has fully 
made up his mind about them all, and has moreover 
in all likelihood treasured up a few ‘‘ wrinkles ” for 
his own future guidance. Like a prudent man he 
will get his pennyworth out of London as well as out 
of the show, and so he has come to look at the 
Viaduet, and having seen that, he will squire his 
comely wife and lassie to the new bridge at Black- 
friars, the new street connecting it with the Mansion 
House, and the glorious embankment along the 
Thames—the realisation, after long years of hoping 
and dreaming, of a part at least of that grand design 
of famous John Martin, which was to transform the 
muddy shores of the Thames into a series of palatial 
terraces and regal ramparts. Then ho may choose 
to explore the underground railways, which since his 
last visit have girdled the metropolis—or he may 
dive under the Thames in Middlesex and come up in 
a minute or two in Surrey; and he may finish by a 
general survey of the many new itmprovements in 
present progress. One thing we feel pretty sure of, 
and that is, that having already taken his last look 
of the Cattle Show, he will take yet one other last 
look before the doors are finally closed, and the 
centents of the building scattered for ever. 

To us Londoners the Cattle Show is the immediate 
precursor of Christmas and Christmas doings. The 
fat animals in the Agricultural Hall ate but a part 
and parcel of that abounding plethora of good 
things which at the approach of the festive season 
obtrude themselves in all the public thoroughfares of 
this devouring city, and which cry aloud as plainly 
as they can speak, to everybody who has money in 
his pocket, ‘Come andeat me!” That is the mono- 
tonous chorus which from morn to dewy, inisty, and 
foggy eve swells up from some forty or fifty thousand 
animals of various kinds who have grazed their last 
grass—from some half-million of geese and tutkeys— 
at least as many barn-door fowls—clouds of feathered 
game from the moors and stubbles—and shoals of 
fish from the far-off sea—to say nothing of the snowy- 
breasted, delicate-footed ranks of unweaned piglings, 
or of whole warrens of rabbits, flights of pigeons, and 
other minor denizens of air, land, and water, Who con- 
summate their career at this festive season. Some- 
body once characterised Londéit as the “ million- 
mouthed,” and it is likely enough, whoever he was, 
that he evolved that alliterative compound epithet from 
the depths of his consciousness during the week pre- 
ceding Christmas day; for certainly there is no other 
week in the year so exclusively devoted t® prepara- 


tions for eating and drinking. Of all tho sights of 


London there are few which are more attractive to 
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the populace than that which is afforded by the 
gratuitous exhibitions of the provision-dealers 
throughout the entire length and breadth of tho 
capital. At other times the grocer, the flesher, the 
fruiterer, the poulterer, the fishmonger, and their 
congeners, are content with a comparatively modest 
display, sufficient to let you know at a glance the 
character of the wares in which they deal—keeping 
their reserves more or less in the background. But 
during the wane of December this system seems to 
be reversed as if by general agreement; the whole 
commissariat of the metropolis is now turned, as it 
were, inside-out, and everything eatable is exposed so 
prodigally to the view of prospective eaters, that it is 
impossible for any family man to walk abroad with- 
out becoming impressed with the urgent and para- 
mount necessity of providing the good cheer which 
his moiety of the million mouths will be looking for. 
To our thinking, the spectacle, striking as it is by 
daylight, shows to still greater advantage by night 
under the glare of the gas jets fitfully flashing in the 
wind and rain, or sending up clear flame in the 
transparent frosty air. At night, too, the working 
classes are abroad, and the chaffering and cheapen- 
ing which always accompany their dealings add 
another element of liveliness to the bewildering 
scene. To astranger quite unused to the customs 
and characteristics of city life there can be few sights 
more grotesquely fascinating to the eye or more 
suggestive to the mind. 

And what about the needy and forlorn class who 
have no money in their pockets? Do all these good 
things serve only to mock and tantalise them, and do 
they stand aside with hungering looks while those 
who can afford to indulge their appetites regale 
themselves and revel in their abundance? Well, 
happily, we can return a negative to such ques- 
tions. Hf old London is sometimes in certain 
quarters more convivial than need be, no one can 
reproach her now-a-days with being churlishly un- 
mindful of the poor. She specially dislikes the sight 
of starving and melancholy faces in seasons of general 
rejoicing, and will do her best to turn them into 
smiling and contented ones if possible. To this end 
she brings her benevolent machinery into play, and 
by means of public subscriptions and private gene- 
rosity usually succeeds in administering the time- 
honoured viands of beef and plum-pudding to tens 
of thousands of the needy who would otherwise be 
fasting. We have often looked in at such Christmas 
hospitalities for the poor, and a very pleasant sight it 
is to see crowds of literally destitute people enjoying 
themselves for once in a way after the manner of their 
superiors in station. It is very likely quite true that 
many an undeserving person gets himself well 
crammed at such a time at the public expense. But 
what of that? At this season we remember our own 
undeservings, and are not strict in our moral scrutiny ; 
we tender our alms not in reward of virtue, but in 
alleviation of hunger and want, and we look upon a 
gaunt face and an empty stomach, whoever be the 
owner of them, as valid claims to our benevolence. 
Any one who likes to invest in this cheering sort of 
charity can easily do it, seeing that for many weeks 
before Christmas the newspapers are eloquent in 
appeals to all who have money to spare and are 
disposed to assist in piling up the poor outcasts’ 
dinner-table. Perhaps the pleasantest sight one can 
meet with amid these extemporised feasts, is the 
children’s Christmas dinner in some extra populous 
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neighbourhood, swarming with boys and girls to whom 
areally good and plentiful meal is a rare event in 
their lives. The spectacle of their happy and excited 
faces is worth all the money one may have happened 
to subscribe towards the entertainment. As to how 
the needy labourer on. the land fares at Christmas 
time, we can say nothing of our own knowledge. 
We trust, however, that, like his poor London brother, 
he is looked after by those who are, or ought to be, 
interested in his well-being; and that his cottage 
(mean and miserable as it is now, but shall not long, 
we trust, continue to be) is cheered by the presence 
of substantial fare for himself and family. 





NATURAL HISTORY OF DRESS. 
XIV.—-FURS. 


Iv would not be proper to omit all notice of furs in 
our natural history of dress, and yet if a writer keep 
close to the properties of his material, not being led 
away into descriptions of travel, the zoology of fur- 
bearing animals, the heraldry of vair and miniver— 
not to enumerate other subjects, interesting but col- 
lateral—if, omitting all these things, we keep close to 
furs as dress material, the necessary tale about them 
is very soon told. 

Without definition, everybody knows what is meant 
by fur—hair, short and soft, growing on certain 
animals for their protection against cold. Furs may 
be worn for use, or worn for ornament. Inhabitants 
of cold countries, where furry skins are accessible, 
soon discover that what is good for the clothing of 
animals is also good for the clothing of themselves ; 
but the wearing of fur as an ornament is determined 
by quite other conditions. It would not seem that 
the ancient Grecks and Romans knew much about 
furs, or used them as articles of attire. This might 
not have been altogether a matter of taste so much 
asa necessity. It so happens that nearly every fur of 
beauty and value comes from animals that inhabit a 
very cold country, and with no very cold country 
were the ancient Greeks and Romans acquainted. 
In medieval times the taste for furs first sprang up 
in Europe; and two especial furs, ermine and vair, 
having commended themselves to the heralds—ermine 
and sable, in language non-heraldic—acquired a 
fictitious value. Not only do furs, with hardly an 
exception, come from animals ren ayy to very cold 
countries, but to be of greatest value the skins must 
be stripped in winter time when the hair is softest 
and thickest. Norway and Sweden, Northern Russia, 
thence farther to the east, Siberia, these were the 
chief fur-yielding regions until the discovery of 
America. With the exception of seal-skins, the 
southern part of the southern hemisphere hardly 
contributes a fur-bearing animal, for the Antarctic 
circle is strikingly devoid of land. 

Fur-bearing animals are of various families. 
Thus, to begin at home, the skins of hares and 
rabbits, and even cats, must be included as fur mate- 
rial, though in a humble way. Here then we have 
two animal orders, hares and rabbits being compre- 
hended by rodentia, cats belonging to the carnivora. 
Seals belong to the almost fish-like tribe of phoce, 
beavers are another example of rodentia, and thus 
running through a list of the known fur-yielders, we 
should fall in with a great variety of animal genera 
and species. Generalising, we may say that the 
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most valuable furs come from the weasel tribe. 
Thus a weasel known to naturalists as the Jlustela 
Zibellina yields the valuable fur sable, and Mustela 
Erminea yields ermine. 

Considered as to their preparation, fur skins, 
when first obtained from the fur-hunters, are merely 
dried. They are next subjected to a sort of alum 
dressing on the plain side, and lastly made up into 
various articles of dress. Considered as a protection 
against cold, perhaps no dress material is so effica- 
cious as fur; but our climate is hardly cold enough 
to suggest this use of fur otherwise than as an 
ornament. The natives of northern Europe are 
differently circumstanced. To them the wearing of 
fur attire is highly desirable, if not a necessity, and 
hence we find that at the annual sale of Hudson’s 
Bay peltry in London, Leipsic dealers are the best 
customers. Highly desirable though fur attire may 
be to people who live in very cold climates, the pro- 
bability is that after the lapse of some time yet 
indeterminate they will have to do without it, and 
for the following reason, easy to understand. Fur- 
bearing animals, at least the best of them, never 
have been, and seemingly never can be, domesticated. 
Hither they must have their own deserts and wilder- 
nesses to live in, or they cannot live at all. The 
effect of land cultivation, with its concomitant thereto, 
human = habitation, as_ restricting the range and 
diminishing the number of certain fur-yielding 
animals, is illustrated in the history of the beaver. 
At one time this animal inhabited most parts of 
Europe. The Rhone was conspicuous amongst rivers 
for its beaver population, from source to sea. As 


time sped away the European haunt of the beaver 


became restricted more and more to the north. At 
the present time the northern part of North America 
is the only part of the world where beavers are 
found in colonies. In Sweden and Norway single 
beavers may occasionally be met with, but not a 
congregation of them building and living in common, 
as in North America. The necessity of preventing 
colonisation in parts of the world wherever fur 
collection is made a matter of trade, has been illus- 
trated by the tradition and the practice of our own 
Hudson’s Bay Company, an association that acquired 
exclusive trading privileges in the reign of Charles 11, 
and maintained them almost intact down to the 
present year. The entire range of territory com- 
prised in the Hudson’s Bay dominions formed an 
enormous tract, about twenty times the size of Great 
Britain in all, and wholly uncultivated, with the 
exception of the one small portion called Rupert’s 
Land. The cultivation would appear to be incom- 
patible with the extensive prosecution of fur-trading 
operations. The chief localities of what may be 
called inland fur supply are Siberia and North 
America; of maritime fur supply the Arctic and 
Antarctic oceans, where various species of seal yield 
furs in some repute, and which of late have been 
held in especial favour by English ladies. 

The rule that cold countries are fur-yielding 
countries especially holds good, as already stated, 
no fur of any particular repute coming from a tem- 
perate, much less a hot country. Chinchilla skins 
are, however, the produce of a squirrel not inhabiting 
a cold country, and the reader need not be reminded 
that monkeys do not inhabit cold countries, yet fur 
dealers are not unacquainted in the course of their 
trade with monkey-skins. Two animals yielding 
elegant furs are natives of England—the marten or 
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pole-cat, and the otter, both in this country very 
scarce. It is fortunate that the pole-cat is scarce, ag 
in a rabbit- warren or a hen-roost he is a most destruc. 
tive fellow. 

Although the most obvious application of fur to 
purposes of attire is that of wearing the skin to which it 
is attached, yet asecond application of it, through the 
aid of felting, must not be forgotten. The nature of 
felting has already in a previous paper on the wool 
manufacture been explained. Before the wearing of 
silk hats became so general, the operation of fur 
felting was more commonly practised than now, but 
even now the skins of hares and rabbits command a 
ready sale, and their fur is mostly turned to account 
by felting. Being stripped from the skins, it is 
beaten into a mat-like body more dense than if it had 
been spun and woven, and is used for the bodies of 
felted hats and some other purposes. Before silk 
hats came into use, the favoured material for men’s 
head-covering went by the namo of beaver. Only 
the best sort of hats had any real beaver hair in their 
composition at all, and even those very little; the 
commoner sorts were made of felted wool bodies, 
finished with the fur of hares and rabbits. The use 
of felted hats in this country only commenced in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and they were then at first 
restricted to the higher classes, people of middling 
and low rank being obliged to wear knitted woollen 
caps by Act of Parliament. 

Some fur-bearing skins require the hair as natu- 
rally presented to undergo some sort of artificial 
trimming before the beauty of the fur is developed. 
This is the case with seal-skins, otter and beaver-skins, 
all which have two sorts of hair, one sort long, coarse, 
and ungainly, the other short, thick, and lustrous. 
The three most valuable furs now known to commerce 
are sable, ermine, and the fur of the silver fox. All 
the most esteemed sables come from Siberia, and are 
dark, approaching black in colour. The American 
sable fur is light chesnut coloured, inclining to 
yellow, as shown by the yellow sable brushes used 
by painters. Sometimes yellow sable is changed to 
dark sable by dyeing, but rarely with any great 
success. Not only does the colour of the fur dis- 
appear, but the Chinese alone, it is said, can attach 
the dye so firmly that it will not come off by moisture 
and rubbing. 

If moderate care be taken with a fur article of 
attire, it may beconsidered durable wear. The chief 
dangers to be apprehended are friction and the moth. 
Friction will rub portions of the hair away, leaving 
an unsightly spot, but an amount of friction necessary 
to accomplish this can hardly occur to any careful 
wearer. The danger of moth attack is more serious, 
but even this can be avoided by proper care. Whilst 
a piece of fur is actually in use, moths are not to be 
dreaded. The danger comes when the furs are 
stowed away, and more especially if by accident they 
are put aside a little moist. They should always 
be carefully dried, and if laid aside for any con- 
siderable time they should be peppered or strewed 
with broken camphor. Sandal-wood shavings, too, are 
in great repute for driving away moths, which in- 
deed seem to have a general objection to any- 
thing aromatically odorous. 

Although feathers are not fur, yet certain feathers 
attached to the skin are used like fur: of this grebe, 
the feathered breast of a bird commonly found in the 
lake of Geneva, is anexample. Ostrich feathers, too, 
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multiply headings. Until lately the only source of 
ostrich feathers was Africa, where they were obtained 
from wild ostriches hunted and killed for the occasion ; 
but during the last few years a considerable quantity 
of this beautiful female adornment has come con- 
signed from the south of France, and from French 
naturalised tame ostriches. In practice it has been 
found that the ostrich can be as readily domesticated 
as the barn-door fowl. All this African bird insists 
on is a tolerably warm paddock, the ground of which 
is sandy—like her native Sahara. These two re- 
quisites complied with, the ostrich will live and thrive, 
and, cruel though the practice be, will allow her 
feathers to be plucked. Whilst on the bird, ostrich 
feathers are not so very elegant. Their preparation 
for ladies head-dresses is a trade in itself, involving 
many processes of bleaching, waxing, wire dressing, 
steam curling, and dyeing. Some of these processes 
ladies can execute for themselves. Thus feather dye- 
ing is rather more easy than wool or silk dyeing, and 
nothing is more easy than curling the ends of ostrich 
feathers by the aid of a blunt pen-knife and a jet of 
steam from the tea-kettle, 





CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
VIIL. 


In all cases of circumstantial evidence there are 
certain conditions, the presence »r absence of which 
has more or less weight in determining the guilt or 
the innocence of the accused. Among such deter- 
mining causes we may mention, Motive—Oppor- 
tunity—Possession of stolen goods—Indications of 
guilt, such as blood stains or other marks on the 
person, the possession of instruments or materials 
used in the commission of the crime, ete.—Flight or 
Concealment—and, Thwarting or hindering inquiry. 
Kither one of these causes may furnish evidentiary 
facts; and when several of them combine together in 
support of a conclusion, such conclusion will generally 
be a just one. That it will be certainly and abso- 
lutely right no man can affirm, for such certainty is 
not to be had, however desirable. The rule which 
Lord Tenterden laid down as to criminal cases was, 
“that a jury should bo persuaded of the guilt of the 
prisoner before they found him guilty, to the same 
extent, and they ought to have the same certainty, 
that they would require in the transactions of their 
own most important concerns.”’ Chief Baron Pollock* 
adds: “They ought to have the highest degree of 
certainty which the practical business of life admits 
of, Demonstration is not required; absolute cer- 





* It was to the late Chief Baron Pollock that the suggestion of this 
Series of papers was originally due, and some of his notes have been em- 
bodied in them. The ‘Leisure Hour” was frequently indebted to his 
kindly remark and criticism. At the time of his death, Sir Frederick had 
reached his eighty-seventh year. He was the son of a flourishing 
saddler, who had his house and place of business in Charing Cross, 
= to whose Scotch blood may possibly in some degree have been 
re the intellectual curiosity and acquisitiveness which marked Sir 

derick Pollock through life, and the worldly sagacity to which he 
Mae his professional success. A sound private education was com- 
ve at St. Paul’s School. The double-training was so efficient that, 
. “ad young Pollock proceeded to the university, he swept everything 
be him. In every examination he gained the first place, and in 1806 
ws ed the rarely-combined honours of Senior Wrangler and Smith’s 
: zeman. A fellowship followed almost as a matter of course. For the 
we ae career followed the common form of his profession, with its 
pe itical incidents and its judicial reward. Twenty years at the outer- 
Poa, him the silk. When Sir Robert Peel came into office in 1834, 
a ock’s standing and character procured him the office of Attorney- 
+ Senna Ten years later he was elevated to the Bench as Lord Chief 
aron of the Court of Exchequer. In his old age he returned with new 
zest to the studies of his youth. 
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tainty is not required, for it is really unattainable in 
any case whatever.”’ Moral certainty is all that can 
be looked for, and it may be arrived at by just 
inferences from facts. 

Some illustrative facts and observations under each 
of the above heads present themselves. And first as 
to Motive. We all know that no motive could really 
be adequate to justify the commission of a crime— 
the single consideration of the Divine anger ought to 
be a sufficient deterrent; but, alas! men cast that 
thought behind them—like Macbeth, they ‘jump 
the life to come,” and are often seen to commit the 
foulest of crimes from the meanest of motives. So 
thoroughly is this fact recognised, that it is now a 
commonplace with judges to remind the jury that, 
provided only some motive can be discovered, its 
apparent triviality is not a matter for their con- 
sideration. And experience does but endorse the 
judge’s opinion. Look at the case of Miiller, who 
barbarously murdered an old gentleman for the sake 
of a few miserable pounds which he wanted to pay 
his passage-money to America; look at that of 
Palmer, who poisoned his friend to obtain money to 
pay his gambling debts with ; and at that of Andrew 
Bichat, the German maiden-killer, who enticed 
young girls into his house, and slew them and buried 
them out of sight, for the sake of the mere clothes 
they wore. On the other hand, there may be motives 
of a grave and serious kind, involving character, 
reputation, life itself; and such motives, when they 
are seen to exist, will of course tell with prepon- 
derating force. In the absence of all motive for a 
crime, or in the case of an assumed motive that 
should be merely absurd, the innocence of the accused 
would be inferred. ‘‘ What evidence,” says Bentham, 
‘‘ would be sufficient to convict a princo of the blood, 
or a minister of state, of having picked a man’s 
pocket of a dirty handkerchief in the street?” No 
evidence would be sufficient, simply because the bare 
supposition of a motive could not be entertained. 

Opportunity.—It is a truism to say that without the 
opportunity of committing a crime no man can be 
guilty of it; and yet men have been convicted for crimes 
they had no opportunity of committing, as we have 
seen in the case of Wood, who was hanged for join- 
ing in a mutiny on board the ‘‘ Hermione,” he having 
been, when the mutiny took place on board the “‘ Mar!- 
borough,” ata distant port ; and whose case is by no 
means a solitary one. Such fatal blunders are avoided 
now by proving opportunity, or the want of it, in the 
first instance. Proof of an alibi is of course proof of 
no Opportunity, and cases are of frequent occurrence 
in which such proofs are brought forward. To men- 
tion one:—‘‘A young man was being tried for a 
serious offence at the Old Bailey. His identity was 
sworn to by several trustworthy witnesses. He neither 
cross-examined the adverse witnesses, nor produced 
any of his own. At the conclusion of the case for the 
prosecution, he called for the records of the court, and. 
proved from them that, at the very time he was sworn 
to as being engaged in committing the crime, he was 
on his trial at the Old Bailey for another offence.” 
Our readers may probably be able to recall the case 
of Madeline Smith, who was tried in Scotland for the 
murder of her lover,—and to some of them it may 
have appeared a mystery how she escaped conviction 
under such a weight of criminatory evidence as was 
brought against her ; she owed her escape to the fact 
that the opportunity for administering the poison was 
never distinctly proved,—though she would hardly 
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have so escaped in an English court. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that opportunity, though it is said 
to ‘‘make the thief,” is in itself no indication of 
guilt—though the absence of it is an irrefragable 
proof of innocence. 

Possession of stolen goods.—The discovery of the 
stolen property upon the person of the suspected or 
accused is always a primd facie evidence of guilt, and 
anless it can be explained away is likely to be 
accepted as conclusive. That it is not rightly so, 
however, has been shown in the case of poor Jennings, 
the waiter, who suffered for the crime of his master, 
as narrated ina previous paper. We might also refer 
to the case, sufficiently well-known, of Jacques du 
Moulin, who narrowly escaped hanging through the 
discovery of forged coins in his bureau—the coins 
having been placed there by his own servant, in order 
to divert suspicion from his guilty self. To explain 
away such convincing facts is generally the grand diffi- 
culty the accused has to deal with. In Miiller’s case 
(one of the most remarkable instances on record of 
the force of circumstantial evidence) it was these 
facts, heaped one upon another, and by their combi- 
nation acquiring irresistible strength, which in the 
end satisfactorily proved his guilt. Had he not taken 
Mr. Briggs’s watch and chain, or, having taken them, 
had refrained from disposing of them, he might have 
remained unsuspected. Had he not exchanged hats 
with the murdered man, it is supposable that he 
might have accounted for the possession of the watch 
and chain; but it was altogether inconceivable that 
the wild hypothesis set up in his defence to account 
for his possession of both these articles could accord 
with the real events. To many minds it was doubt- 
less a satisfaction and a relief that Miiller at the last 
moment confessed his guilt—to minds accustomed to 
sift evidence and balance probabilities, it could have 
been (apart from all moral and religious considera- 
tions, and from regard to the man himself) but a 
matter of indifference. 

Indications of crime, as blood stains, implements of 
violence, ete.—Crimes are usually committed with some 
instrument or other, and their commission often leaves 
marks or tokens of some kind on the person of the 
offender. In most instances of violence and robbery 
such indications are discovered, and unless these can be 
accounted for, they afford strong presumptive evidence 
againstthe accused. In all such cases, however, abrupt 
conclusions have to be guarded against: the language 
of such facts is so loud, and the inferences they lead 
to are so natural, that too much caution cannot be 
exercised in ascertaining their due weight. The 
obvious inference ought always to be suspected—it 
being always possible, and not seldom exceedingly 
probable, that evidentiary facts of thiskind may have 
been cunningly arranged by the real criminal so as to 
cast suspicion upon an innocent person. Baron 
Pollock, in addressing the jury who tried Kohl for 
the Thames Bank murder, had evidently such possi- 
bilities in his mind. “It is commonly thought,” he 
says, ‘‘ that it is conclusive to say, ‘ Here is the mark 
of the prisoner’s shoe ;’ and therefore the prisoner 
was there that night. Now, strictly speaking, when 
you are listening to the language of facts, you should 
take the matter just as it is, stripit of everything but 
the fact itself. It does not prove that the prisoner 
was there because his shoe wasthere;” and he goes 
on to mention a case where “two men sleeping 
together in a room, one man got up to commit a 
burglary and put on the shoes of the other, for the 
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express purpose of not making a mark with his 
own shoe.”’ In previous papers we have shown the 
fatal consequences which have ensued through dray. 
ing hasty inferences from facts and circumstanegs 
ostensibly natural and spontaneous, but which were 
afterwards proved to have been ingeniously arran 
with the design of implicating others. Nevertheless, 
the indications we are speaking of are sometimes of a 
kind which admit of no explanation inconsistent with 
the guilt of the accused. It has happened that a 
man who shot another man dead has been identified 
by the wadding of the pistol which stuck in the 
wound, and which formed part of a document, the 
other portion of which was found in the pocket of the 
oes and again, a servant was shown to haye 

roken opena bureau, and robbed it, by the discovery 
in the lock of a small piece of steel which had formed 
part of the blade of a knife belonging to him: the 
accused in both cases being driven to admit their 
guilt. Stains of blood on the person are commonly 
held as presumptive proofs against persons accused of 
murder; but in fact it is no very uncommon thing 
for any of us to carry such stains. Poor Shaw, the 
reader will remember, owed his conviction in part to 
such stains, though he was perfectly innocent. Brad- 
shaw, the innkeeper, who was hanged for a murder 
he designed to commit, but which was committed by 
another, became accidentally covered with such stains 
—and many other cases might be adduced in which 
that very ugly and demonstrative evidence has been 
shown, when too late, to have been false. In cases 
of poisoning, the possession of poison by the 
accused—or proof of his having purchased it—is 
evidence so far; and in cases of burglarious entry, the 
possession of housebreaking implements is the same; 
butin all such cases, and in others analogous to them, 
the fact that the suspicious articles were in common 
use, for honest purposes, by the accused, would 
neutralise their evidentiary force. 

Flight or Concealment.—It is commonly inferred 
that when a man runs away from an accusation, or 
refuses to face it, the accusation must be just. The 
truth is, that the moral courage which impels us to 
make head against false charges is by no meansa 
universal endowment. Rogues know this perfectly 
well, and there are not a few of them, in London 
and elsewhere, who make a market of their knovw- 
ledge. There are crowds of nervous people of both 
sexes who would at all times submit to any pecuniary 
loss rather than have to answer in a court of justice 
to a charge of any kind whatever; and if we are to 
judge from revelations occasionally made in the 
newspapers, the number so victimised is by 10 
means small. In the case of poor Richard Coleman 
it has been seen that an innocent man flew into 
hiding from mere sensitiveness to the disgrace ol 
being committed to prison. 

Obstructing or thwarting inquiry.—Nothing is more 
natural than that a man who has committed a crime 
should do everything in his power to prevent inquity 
into the circumstances of it—for he knows, or he 
fears, that inquiry would lead to evidence of his 
guilt ; and so long as he can prevent the one he need 
not fear the other. Nobody doubts this conscious 
ness on the part of a criminal, and hence the general 
opinion that when a man goes out of his way t 
conceal an offence against the law, he has had some 
thing to do with committing it. This, however, 
an inference by no means warranted in all cases. 
Innocent people will not only conceal crimes, but 
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shelter criminals and aid their escape from justice, 
under the influence of motives good in some instances 
and bad in others. 
relatives for any action they take in this direction, 
and we should regard with wonder the parent who, 
having it in his power so to do, should hesitate to 
shield his child from the fatal vengeance of the law— 
or the child who should so act towards a parent. 
The means used to baffle inquiry are sometimes 
sufficiently ingenious: thus, in the D’Anglade case, 
the reader will remember that Belestré, the real 
criminal, caused a statement to be inserted in a 
newspaper to the effect that the persons guilty of the 
robbery for which D’Anglade had suffered, had been 
since executed at Orleans for another crime—of 
course, if that statement were accepted, all further 
inquiry would be stopped, and he, Belestré, would be 
safe. Palmer, the Rugeley poisoner, made desperate 
endeavours to baffle the investigations that were set 
on foot. He attempted to bribe the coroner by a 
present of fish and game, and at the same time to 
deceive him by false information. He persuaded 
the postmaster of the town to show him communi- 
cations addressed to the attorney employed in the 
inquiry. He personally interfered at the post-mortem 
examination, and tried to get possession of the jar 
to which the contents of the stomach were trans- 
ferred—and failing in that, he offered a postboy ten 
pounds to upset the carriage in which the jar was 
taken to the station, and to break it. All these 
endeavours to obstruct inquiry were received by 
the public, and, as it eventually proved, were rightly 
received as indications of guilt. In New York, 
some years ago, a poor German took lodgings in a 
house where the husband and wife were constantly 
quarrelling. One day, while the German was quietly 
preparing his dinner, they quarrelled with much 
more violence than usual, and the woman, in a fit 
of savagery, snatched a knife from the German’s 
hand and with it stabbed her husband to the heart. 
The poor foreigner, seeing the man stagger and reel, 
received him in his arms and drew out the knife. 
The neighbours crowded in, when the woman, to 
divert suspicion from herself, swore that the lodger 
had killed her husband with the knife he held in 
hishand. The unfortunate German was dragged to 
prison, and so strong were the circumstances against 
him, backed by the positive oath of the woman, 
that he was convicted and executed. A few years 
afterwards, the woman on her deathbed confessed 
the twofold murder. America also furnishes a case 
as remarkable for magnanimity as the one just 
recited is for baseness of soul. A young lady in 
Missouri had two suitors; one of them deceived and 
betrayed her, and she shot him dead. Suspicion 
naturally fell on the other suitor, and he allowed him- 
self to be convicted and put to death, rather than re- 
veal the facts of the case, of which he was fully aware. 

Whenever the subject of circumstantial evidence 
comes under review, it has been customary to couple 
with it the subject of capital punishment, and to 
argue from the defects of the former to the impolicy 
and injustice of the latter. We need not say that 
such has not been our intention. Whether circum- 
stantial evidence is of paramount value or not, is one 
question; whether crimes ought to be capitally 
punished is another, and we do not intend to mix 
the two together. With regard to the first question, 
we shall only remark that in practice it must be 
answered affirmatively—simply because there is no 
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place for a negative. Abolish circumstantial evidence, 
and you abolish the only existing means of arriving 
at all that mass of truth of every kind which is not 
at the present moment in the possession of some one 
or other; you close up, in short, the avenues to all 
further inquiry—the prospect of all further increase 
of human knowledge. As to the second question, we 
have no care to enter upon it here at any length. 
The death punishment is the weapon of war with 
which society defends itself against the murdering 
classes. Society never wants to go to war with such 
enemies ; it never strikes until it is struck ; and surely 
it is not unreasonable to demand that if the blood- 
shedders object to capital punishment, they should 
manifest their desire for peace by abstaining from 
capital crimes. Sometimes this question is dealt with 
emotionally, and we are asked whether it would not 
be better to allow twenty guilty persons to escape, 
rather than let one innocent person suffer. The 
answer is, or should be, that such a question is mere 
silliness, for it is really asking whether it is not 
better to commit twenty blunders than to commit one. 
‘Take care,’’ said Baron Pollock, in his charge to the 
jury, ‘‘ that you do not convict the innocent, but take 
equal care that you do not let off the guilty, for each 
of these is a great misfortune; each of these is mis- 
chievous in the extreme to society. But it appears to 
me impossible to make .any comparison which shall 
say how far the conviction of any number of innocent 
persons can be compared with the acquittal of persons 
who are undoubtedly guilty.” 





The Stualloty and the Redbreast, 


BivE wings delight in azure skies, 

Not yellow leaves, and landscape drear ; 
A summer friend, the swallow flies, 

The failing fortunes of the year. 


IL. 
No more that arrowy fori we greet, 
Crossing our path with sunny gleam, 
Skimming along the village street, 
Kissing its shadow in the stream. 
IIL. 
Blue wings have traversed the blue deep, 
Inconstant favourites changed their sky, 
And now o’er fairer fields they sweep, 
Which under lovelier azure lie. 


IV. 
Brown wings are true to the brown trees, 
And ’mid the branches red and sere 
Sit crimson breasts, and sing at ease, 
Contented with the fading year. 
vs 
A winter friend, in snow and rain, 
Flits Robin Redbreast to and fro, 
He eyes us through the window-pane, 
And brings a comfortable glow ; 
VI. 
Blending with chastened fireside mirth, 
And Christmas holly berries red— 
Dear token which the ransomed earth 
Twines round her infant Saviour’s head ! 
RIGHARD WILTON, M.A. 
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SANSKRIT AT SEDAN.—There are now in the German armies 
six very accomplished Sanskrit scholars. An account of the 
battle of Sedan, in Sanskrit, written toa friend at Berlin on the 
day after the battle, appeared in the “ Spener’sche Zeitung” of 
the 18th September. The following is the text of this curious 
letter, to which we append an English translation :—‘‘ Sedan, 
Sept. 2, 1870.—Hyo mahfyud abhavat. Catravah sarve 
nirjitah, sarvé teshim senf, mahirijah ca svayam, baddhah. 
Tvashta no vajrim svaryam tataksha ; ahanmé ’him svavilau 
cicriyfnam (Rigveda 1, 32). Aham sukucalo’smi; yuddhe na 
mahad bhayam gato ‘ham, yad etasmin kshetre supirvate 
padataya eva yoddhum caknuvanti, turanginas tu nf ’rhanti. 
fahatyim seviyém bhavatah cishyah.”  ‘‘ Yesterday, a 
great battle took place. The enemy was thoroughly beaten ; 
their whole army and the great king (Maharaji, Em- 
peror) himself made prisoners. TZ'vashtar (Vulcan) forged 
tor us the flaming thunderbolt ; we defeated the Ahi (Python) 
who hid hiniself in his cave (Rigveda 1, 32). I am all 
right ; was not, during the fight, in great danger, because in 
this very mountainous country the infantry, not the cavalry, 
have to bear the brunt of the battle.” It is certainly charac- 
teristic of the Prussian army and its component elements, that 


on the day after such a battle, a hussar officer has succeeded in | 


reporting on it in essentially correct Sanskrit, quoting at the 
same time the Rigveda. The gentleman who has performed 
this feat is the Doctor Juris von Thielmann, a Judge in 
the Berlin Court of Appeal.—7Z'riibner’s American and Oriental 
Literary Record. 


Royat ReGimENtT oF GuArps.—In the year 1671 a sum of 
£150 was contributed towards the restoration of St. 
Andoen’s Church, Dublin, by a regiment of Guards’ which 
was in the habit of attending divine service thereat, 
aud in consideration of this munificent gift the following 
resolution was adopted by the parish :—‘‘ Whereas the 
Right Honourable Richard, Earl of Arran, colonel of his 
Majesty’s Regiment of Guards, did, upon the intercession of the 
present prebendary and churchwardens, out of his liberal and 
generous nature, as a most worthy benefactor, grant and give 
towards the repaires and beautifying of the said church the sum 
of one hundred and fifty pounds, to the use and benefit afore- 
said, and therefore we, the prebendary, churchwardens, and 
or sara out of sense and acknowledgment thereof, doe 
1ereby freely desire and grant that, first, the arms with the 
supporters of the said Karl of Arran be fairly painted and erected 
in the said church. Secondly, that every commissioned officer 
of the Royal Regiment, from the said earl to the ensign, doe and 
shall from henceforth enjoy all privileges and immunities, as 
of marriage, christenings, and breaking up of the ground in that 
church or any part of it, as any parishioner or native of that 
parish whatsoeyer, for the full term of forty-and-one years from 
the date of these presents. Thirdly, it is also agreed by the 
parties aforesaid, that all the seats now standing be (upon the 
reparation of the said church) all laid by and taken up, and all 
new seats placed and fixed in their room according to the form 
and model of those seats of St. Warburse, Dublin, lately built. 
And fourthly, that all the soldiers of the said regiment that will 
challenge the privileges abovesaid shall, for that term of forty- 
one years, enjoy the same, as also their burials in the churchyard, 
as any native or parishioner.” 

Lrerr-H ANDEDNEss.—At the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, Dr. Pye Smith read a paper on Left-handedness, and began 
by adducing some cases in fate of the supposition which 
has been brought forward that left-handedness depends on 
transposition of the internal organs, or at least of the arteries of 
the upper limbs. These cases of transposition should be com- 
pared with those of similar inversion among flat fishes and 
molluscs. On the other hand, left-handedness was held to be 
comparable to the deviations from complete bilateral symmetry 
seen among the higher crustacea. Probability pointed to a 
difference in development of the two halves of the brain ; but 
the statements of Gratiolet to this effect have not been con- 
firmed. Dr. Brown Jeguard’s view that the left hemisphere 
presides predominantly over the animal functions, and the right 
hemisphere over those of nutrition, would, if confirmed, afford 
a good proximal explanation. The ultimate origin of the dif- 
ference, whatever it be, in the brain must probably be that also 
of left-handedness itself, and was to be sought in some habit 
prevalent among early races, by which the right hand, eye, and 
foot, being used in preference to the left, conferred some advan- 


| compagnie undergo regular drill and inspection. 





tage on the race. An interesting discussion followed. Dr. King 
stated that in his visit to the north he had found no left. 
handed people. But in Italy was found the curious fact of what 
was termed left-handed or inverted intellect. His opinion was, 
that through the position of the infant in the cradle, or some 
such cause, the great cerebral was thrown out of position, and 
gave a certain impetus to the nervous system. If a larger pro. 
portion were placed at one side, the explanation of right. 
handedness would be obvious. Dr. Addison said that the 
majority of men at least, and he also supposed the same of 
women, were right-eyed, and that led to the use of the right 
hand. The explanation of this should be sought in the centre 
of the nervous system. In continuation of these remarks, 
another speaker said that having to use his left hand, he found 
no difficulty in acquiring full dexterity. It was also quite 
possible to write equally well with the left hand, and, in fact, to 
become ambidexterous, so that the explanation of left-handedness 
must be sought in education and descent. Dr. Rolleston, who 
presided over the meeting, in winding up the discussion, alluded 
to the fact that the left side of the brain got a more full and 
distinct supply of blood than the right side. But the force of 
this fact was also weakened by the counter-averment, supported 
in some measure by proof, that this peculiarity was hereditary, 
and the result of some original and accidental deviation. 


Tue KraNKENTRAGER Drivi.—The Prussian Krankentriiger 
In the German 
army these consist of sergeants, hospital orderlies or nurses, and 
bearers. They are instructed how to handle men according to 
the nature of their injuries, to apply the tourniquet, bandages, 
and splints on the field, and how to place the wounded on the 
stretchers in the railway carriages, for which proper slings and 
spring stretchers are provided. Professor Longmore saw a 
review of one of these bodies of Krankentriger at Berlin, con- 
sisting of 156 men. The sick-bearers were divided into two 
sections, one for the field hospital, the other for the field- 
bearers. They were accompanied by four ambulance waggons, 
one solitary detachment waggon, and one hospital equipment 
cart. At the order given the first section ran from the equip- 
ment cart with stretchers, splints, bandages, etc., to a part of 
the ground where a number of men lay representing the 
wounded, each with a label on his coat stating what was the 
nature of his injury. Each received the primary dressing at the 
hands of the bearers, and was then placed on a stretcher to be 
wheeled or carried to the surgeon, whose post was at a poiut 
called the First Line of Surgical Assistance, where there was a 
tent. After examination they were conveyed to the ambulance 
waggon, and, if necessary, still further to the rear. Next, 
when it was supposed all the stretchers were occupied, a section 
of bearers advanced without them, and carried the wounded 
carefully, according to the nature of their injuries, as best they 
could, with belts, blankets, rifles, or in their arms, to the sur- 
geon. At this inspection the surgeons scrutinised each case to 
see that every man had been properly treated according to the 
nature of his wounds as told by the ticket. 

Tue Hovsemarp’s Knez.—Mr. Richard Davy communicates 
to us (British Medical Journal) some useful observations which 
have for their object the relief of a very numerous and useful 
class of domestic servants from a painful and preventable affec- 
tion, now largely incurred in the course of their daily work. 
He writes :—‘‘ During the past year, twenty-one cases of this 
affection have been registered as in-patients at the Westminster 
Hospital (one man and twenty girls), demonstrating that some 
mechanical improvements are needed in the common scrubber’s 
necessaries. I maintain that it is an unnecessary and quite 4 
cruel custom that servants should subject their knees to the cold 
pavement or damp floor, and their bu7sce to continued pressure, 
to ensure a clean doorstep, a bright hearth, or a polished floor. 
Flunkeys, who, of course, have too much self-pride to knuckle 
down and clean their halls, use the American Squeegg brush, ot 
a long-handled mop; the women in Holland clean their steps 
with an appliance combining the brush and wiper ; the Parisian 
garcgon waxes his floor with a foot-brush, etc. Let therefore our 

oor English girls be supplied with brushes and wipers that can 
i used in the erect posture. Then our housemaids will be 
eased of a frequent onl 


painful, if not a dangerous, affection ; 
our hospitals will be provided with more empty beds ; and 
employers will be spared the inconvenience of sending their 
brokenkneed drudges into the wards of the nearest charitable 
institution.” 





